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PAUL AND JESUS 



REV. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland 



Since Baur first drew attention to the acute significance underlying 
the problem of Paul's relation to the primitive church, the cognate 
question of his exact relation to the gospel as it was preached by Jesus 
has never quite been laid to rest. During the last few years it has 
acquired larger proportions and keener interest than ever. This has 
been due for the most part to two causes : 

a) On the one side, the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has passed 
into a new phase, in which the sources and underlying strata of their 
religious traditions have elicited an unusual amount of more or less 
useful discussion. That Paul or Paulinism seriously affected any of 
the Synoptic Gospels is no longer held by any considerable number 
of critics; or, if it is held, the advocates, with some exceptions like 
Loisy, speak less confidently than before. Their claims have been 
abated recently. Thus Wellhausen, in his editions of the gospels, 
sharply rebukes Pfleiderer for detecting traces of "Paulinism" in 
Luke's Gospel, and his censure is by no means an idiosyncrasy. 
But Wellhausen himself indicates how an attempt may be made, and 
is being made, from another side to get behind the synoptic traditions 
of the canonical gospels to a more primitive stage. In Mark's 
Gospel he professes to find evidence for an original preaching of the 
gospel by Jesus that was devoid of messianic claims. The messianic 
contour of the gospels is their own; it is not an accurate reflection of 
the mind of Jesus. Were this so, not only Paul but the authors of the 
Synoptic Gospels would all be responsible for having draped the 
figure of the Galilean Jesus in parti-colored messianic categories 
drawn variously from the stores of their Jewish inheritance. The 
first two decades after the death of Jesus would upon this theory show 
a serious deflection of the original gospel, inasmuch as the latter did 
not contain any specific place for that death. Jesus preached as a 
prophet or teacher. He lived and died either without making any 
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messianic claims whatsoever, or using the popular messianic belief as 
a needful but inadequate means for expressing his own consciousness 
of a divine mission to reform Israel. 

b) From another angle, the theology of Paul has been re-examined 
with a view to proving that he must have had his Christology ready- 
made, in outline, before he became a Christian. His epistles, when 
compared with Jewish messianic conceptions, especially as these are 
revealed in apocalyptical Judaism, are held to contain a preconceived 
scheme of divine categories, which he linked on to the person of 
Jesus, in order to state effectively and intelligibly his new faith. 
This is practically the thesis of critics like Wrede and M. Bruckner, 
to some extent also of Pfleiderer in his recent volumes. Wrede's 
views are summarily put in his stimulating tract upon Paul in the 
Religions geschichtliche Volksbihcher (1904). Wrede's early death in 
1906 was a distinct loss to New Testament scholarship. He had 
a faculty of incisive, independent thinking, and even the extremes 
to which his mind generally swung are often more educative than the 
bloodless sagacity of more reasonable critics. In this tract he lays 
himself open to many damaging retorts. Even the ethical qualities 
which Paul occasionally predicates of Jesus are actually resolved, not 
into the impression made by the Lord's character, but into a deduction 
from the apostle's pre-Christian theory of a pre-existent redeeming 
Messiah. This is untenable enough in all conscience, but Wrede 
proceeds further to deny that Paul's epoch-making views of Christian 
freedom and eschatology were in the Christian line of development 
laid down by Jesus. In a word, Wrede exaggerates the independence 
of the apostle. "He stood farther from Jesus," we are told, "than 
did Jesus himself from the noblest forms of Jewish piety." Nay more, 
he was the true founder of the church. " Before him there was only 
a sect within Judaism itself; when he died, the Christian church, 
which was to be the salt of the whole earth, was already in existence." 
Paul was unconscious of this change; nevertheless, it is argued, he 
was responsible for it. 

The common result of both processes of criticism is, that early 
Christianity suffered a transformation into something rich and strange 
when it passed down into the mind of Paul at least ; that the ordinary 
theology of the Christian church rests upon the Pharisaic axioms of 
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the apostle rather than upon the spiritual and simpler intuitions of the 
Master; and that the original preaching of the church, in so far as it 
remained unaffected by the theology of Paul, was really a Jesus- 
religion, with Jesus as the example rather than as the object of human 
faith. 

Recent discussions of the problems have concentrated, as a whole, 
upon the criticism of Paul rather than upon that of the gospels, 
although neither can be handled thoroughly apart. Wellhausen's 
theories have still to be sifted adequately. No direct impact of any 
serious consequence has been made upon them, except incidentally 
by Jiilicher in his able pamphlet on Neue Linien in der Kritik der 
evangelischen Ueberlieferung (1906), pp. 40 f., and by Loisy in his 
recent commentary upon the Synoptic Gospels. Herr Schraeder's 
examination, in a pamphlet on Das Evangelium Jesu und das Evan- 
gelium von Jesus (1906) is right in its negative polemic against Well- 
hausen, but it is not a particularly strong piece of reasoning. The 
spirit of it is better than the muscle. Even upon the grounds of 
literary criticism, however, it is not unfair to suspect Wellhausen's 
separation of Mark 8:27 — 10:1 from the rest of the gospel, as con- 
taining the characteristic gospel of Jesus (in his Einleitung, pp. 77 f.). 
His reasons for assigning a preference to the stories, above the words 
of Jesus, as being more likely to remain insulated, are equally pre- 
carious. And as for his main position — while one can agree that the 
gospels give us the Jesus of the primitive church it must also be 
admitted, as Jiilicher insists, that Jesus was not simply the creation 
of that church's messianic hope; he was its creator. "There is 
no foundation in our sources for the notion that the 'Jesus' of the 
early church was as a rule opposed to the real Jesus." 

This special problem of Paul has received more attention. Here 
two very cogent replies, more or less decisive, but equally penetrating, 
have come from Kaftan and Jiilicher. The Jesus und Paulus (1906) 
of the former is described as eine freundschaftliche Streitschrift 
gegen die religionsgeschichtlichen Volksbucher von D. Bousset und D. 
Wrede. It is a courteous, frank, and incisive refutation of Bousset's 
modernizing conception (in his volume on Jesus, translated in the 
Crown Theological Library) that the messianic r61e was accepted 
rather reluctantly by Jesus in order to carry out his mission. "To 
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Jesus," Kaftan argues (pp. 13 f.), "it was no mere form, but a great 

and divine reality For the consciousness of Jesus, his mission 

as the Messiah of Israel and the Christ of the Lord, was the one fact 
which determined his inner life and all his actions. " His transforma- 
tion of the messianic conception only brings out more clearly than 
ever how native its essence was to his filial consciousness. If so, 
then there is no break or twist between his conceptions and those 
of the primitive church which hailed him as the Messiah of God. 
"A Jesus-religion, as modern theologians conceive it, never existed at 
all at the beginning of Christianity, either before the death of Jesus 
or after his resurrection" (p. 27). 

Proceeding to deal with Wrede's view of Paul (pp. 29 f.), Kaftan 
has little difficulty in disposing of that writer's scholastic and dog- 
matic idea of Paulinism. Wrede is plainly retrograde at this point. 
He is on the old ground of Holsten, to whom Paul's system of thought 
was everything, and for whom the living experience of Paul the Chris- 
tian was secondary to the theological passion for formulating a scheme 
of dogma upon messianic postulates. Kaftan's own view is that 
Jesus and Paul had much more in common than a superficial reading 
of the gospels and epistles might suggest. The resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, to which his preaching led up, meant a divine revela- 
tion of God and of the world to come, which, with all its assurance 
of forgiveness and redeeming love in the person of Christ, was sub- 
stantially reproduced by Paul, even though the Pharisaic training 
of the latter led him, in the stress of dialectic, to state certain elements 
of this gospel in terms peculiar to his own position. 

Substantially, this is Julicher's position in his brilliant pamphlet 
on Paulus und Jesus (1907). In speaking of the difference between 
the two (pp. 13-35), h e has no hesitation whatever in rejecting Wrede's 
extraordinary identification of faith, in the Pauline epistles, with 
belief in dogmatic ideas. Further, while admitting and even under- 
lining the idiosyncrasies of Paul's Christology, he agrees with Kaftan 
that Paul's high estimate of Christ's heavenly revelation must have 
had its roots in the primitive church. You cannot, says Julicher, 
leave it hanging in the air, as a speculation or intuition of the apostle. 
In making the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah the vital 
point of Christianity, Paul was not inventing but reproducing, in his 
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own way, what was the current and original tradition of the churches. 
This contention is entirely just. No exception was taken to Paul by 
the original disciples on the ground of innovations in his view of 
Christ, and it is unhistorical to regard his attitude here as an aber- 
ration, which ran back to any speculative or argumentative exigencies 
in his situation or environment. Besides, as Julicher continues (pp. 
36 f.), it has to be remembered that Jesus and Paul occupied different 
situations in history. Allowance must fairly be made for this factor 
in estimating their differences of outlook. Paul could and must 
say much that would have been irrelevant to Jesus. And these 
differences disappear remarkably upon the field of ethics. Paul's 
ethical counsels are in substantial harmony with those of his Lord. 
The moral ideas and ideal of Jesus do not suffer any deflection in the 
spirit of his great apostle. 

The conclusion is that, apart from the special rabbinical dialectic 
of Paul about the significance of the death of Jesus, which partakes 
of the nature of a temporary scaffolding now and then, the apostle's 
cardinal views of Christianity contain only such differences from those 
of Jesus as may be explained not unreasonably by the alteration of 
position. They were not speculative inventions. Practically, upon 
all essentials, Paul and the primitive churches were at one in regarding 
the death of Jesus the Christ as the basis of their new faith. Julicher, 
it is true, refuses to regard the redeeming death of Jesus as a part of 
the Galilean gospel. He does no justice to Christ's consciousness of his 
own death as the divine climax of his mission. But, even with this 
defect, he manages to prove convincingly — as others have done before 
him — that it is unhistorical to regard Paul as the real originator of 
Christianity. He is not its founder, not even its second founder: 
"Christianity owes much to Paul, but it owes its existence not to him 
but to a greater, to Jesus." Of Paul's Christian teaching, his own 
word holds true : " It is not thou who bearest the root, but the root 
thee." Whatever the history of Christianity since Paul has been, it has 
not been the story of a falling-away from the pure primitive gospel of 
Jesus, an apostasy due to the apostle's passion for messianic cate- 
gories. "Paul did not substitute his theology for the religion of 
Jesus; he built the former around the latter." There is a transition, 
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partly the result of the exigencies of controversy, but the vital elements 
of the religion are conserved. 

Other monographs and essays have appeared, dealing more or 
less thoroughly with various elements of the problem, but none add 
much to the contributions that we have just reviewed. The heart of 
the problem, stripped of adventitious or secondary details, is this : in 
presenting Jesus as an object for the faith of the Christian, in assign- 
ing him a supreme position for human trust and reverence, was Paul 
a Paulinist or a Christian? That his theological construction of 
Christ's death paid toll to previous and contemporary rabbinic 
dialectic goes without saying. But this admission still leaves the core 
and center of Paul's gospel to be accounted for. Jesus did not 
preach justification; Paul did. Yet is not Paul's religious experi- 
ence, which led to this special statement, the direct outcome of the 
impression made by Jesus Christ upon him ? If the apostle cannot 
conceive that men may take God's forgiveness and fellowship for 
granted, apart from the redeeming death of Jesus, is he not true to 
the consciousness of Jesus himself? Must we not affirm that 
Jesus did regard men as being under an eternal obligation to himself 
in the matter of their relation to the Father, and that therefore Paul's 
steadfast grip of this truth was a genetic development of the original 
gospel ? A negative answer to these queries is attempted upon many 
sides and for different reasons. But it is still possible to hold, upon 
the grounds of historical criticism and religious experience alike, that 
those who return an affirmative reply have a good reason for the 
faith that is in them. 



